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A SERMON FOR THE SECOND SUNDAY 
AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


“And Jesus also was invited, and His disci- 
ples, to the marriage’’ (Gospel of the Sunday). 
Sm) some it may appear strange that our divine Savior 
should attend a marriage feast, and still more, that 
He should choose that occasion for the performance 
of His first public miracle. It is true, if marriage were 
# no more than our modern pagans see in it, we would 
have reasons to be astonished at finding our Savior at the wedding 
feast. In reality His presence there has much to say to us. The 
Fathers of the Church have always seen a special significance in 
our Lord’s presence at the marriage feast of Cana. St. Bede de- 
clares that it already proves the sanctity of the married state. St. 
Augustine asks, What wonder is it, that our Lord should be present 
at the feast of Cana, He who in the bosom of the Father was the 
real founder of marriage? What wonder, he continues, that He 
should be present at a marriage feast who came into the world 
Himself to celebrate His own marriage feast? For He has His 
Spouse whom He redeemed with His Blood. And, it may be per- 
mitted to add, just as Eve was taken from the side of Adam, so 
the Church emerged from the side of Christ, purified and won by 
the ransom of His Blood.’ 

Christ is the founder of marriage; marriage is a holy union 
between man and woman; it signifies the union of Christ and 
the Church—such are the sublime lessons taught by the God-Man 
in today’s Gospel. What a fearful reproach, what a terrible accusa- 


1 Cf. Orate Fratres, Vol. III, p. 313, 
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tion against all those who desecrate this holy union by sin, who 
wantonly withdraw it from its divinely given purpose, who en- 
deavor to separate it from Christ and His Church! Let us today 
look deeper into the mystery of the marriage union which St. 
Paul calls “‘a great sacrament,” adding, “but in Christ and the 
Church” (Eph. 5, 32). 

From all eternity God had decreed to create the world in time 
and make it the temporary abode of multitudes of beings that 
were formied according to the image and likeness of God and en- 
dowed with intelligence and free will. They should constitute the 
great human family that was destined one day to be transplanted 
to the heavenly home, where its members would be privileged to 
behold God face to face and enjoy never-ending bliss with the Cre- 
ator and His elect. However, this goal could only be reached on 
condition that man do the will of God. Now Adam, the head of 
the human family, disobeyed God and forfeited the right to heav- 
enly bliss for himself and all his posterity. The human family, 
that is, mankind, had lost the privilege of ever becoming trans- 
planted to the celestial home. But God, who is Love, decreed the 
redemption of man through His only begotten Son, Jesus Christ. 
In the fulness of time the Redeemer appeared on earth clothed in 
our human nature in order to save us and constitute Himself the 
second Adam, the Head of regenerated mankind. He founded the 
Church, His Bride, His mystical Body. Henceforth all who be- 
lieved in Him and were baptized became members of this Church, 
the mystical body of Christ. Through Baptism the Christian re- 
ceives the divine life, is joined to the newly redeemed family of 
God, is again given the wonderful privilege of one day becoming 
a member of the glorified family of God in heaven. 


Therefore, already here on earth the Christian through Bap- 
tism belongs to the Communion of Saints, whose Head is Christ. 
It is indeed a great mystery, this sublime union of Christ with the 
Church. Can we then wonder that Christ has instituted a special 
visible sign, a sacrament for the consecration of the union between 
Christian man and woman? They are not to come together like 
heathens that know not God. They are to establish a family in 
Christ and His Church for the purpose of increasing the number 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY 


of the members of the Church, Christ’s mystical body; their family 
is to be a miniature of the great family of God upon earth destined 
to give new increase to the Communion of Saints; they themselves 
and the children that God will give them are to share in the divine 
life and one day to enjoy the beatific vision of their Creator. It is 
for these reasons that St. Paul speaks of Christian marriage in such 
sublime language and calls it a ‘‘great mystery in Christ and the 
Church.”’ It is for these reasons that Christ honored the marriage 
at Cana in Galilee with His august presence. 

The sacrament of Matrimony having its deepest root in Christ 
and the Church, it becomes evident that married people must ever 
keep in mind what the sanctity and divinely-established purpose of 
matrimony exacts of them. St. Paul is very explicit in this regard, 
when he writes in the Epistle to the Ephesians: ‘‘Husbands love 
your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered Himself 
up for it: that He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of 
water in the word of life; that He might present it to Himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; 
but that it should be holy, and without blemish. So also ought 
men to love their wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his 
wife, loveth himself. For no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also Christ does the Church: Be- 
cause we are members of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones. 
For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh. This is a 
great sacrament, but I speak in Christ and the Church” (5, 25-32). 
As Christ loves His immaculate Bride, the Church, so the Christian 
husband will also love his wife, care for her and sanctify her. 


The Christian wife will follow the example of the Church 
that knows no greater bliss than to be subject to Christ. Hence 
St. Paul’s admonition: ‘“‘Let women be subject to their husbands, 
as to the Lord, because the husband is the head of the wife as 
Christ is the head of the Church. He is the Savior of His body. 
Therefore as the Church is subject to Christ, so also let the wives 
be to their husbands in all things’ (Eph. 5, 22-24). 

Christ and the Church remain united till the end of time, 
when the Son of man shall come in glory in the clouds of heaven 
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to take His Bride home into the eternal bliss; so also must husband 
and wife consider themselves inseparable till death does part them. 
The union of Christ and the Church has as its aim fecundity— 
the begetting of children through Baptism, their education and 
sanctification as Christian members of Christ and the Church; 
so also must husband and wife consider that by the begetting of 
children, their education and sanctification as Christians, they 
aid in the spread of God’s kingdom on earth, in bringing the 
mystical body of Christ, the Church, to its completion and per- 
fection. 


Behold, then, married people, what Christ, the founder of 
marriage expects of you and what a privilege is yours to cooperate 
in the great work of promoting God’s honor and preparing souls 
for the final enrollment in the glorified body of His only begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ, the Church and the Communion of Saints! 
Will you not gladly avail yourselves of the graces which the sacra- 
ment of Matrimony bestows upon you if you walk worthy of 
your sublime calling? And you, young men and women who con- 
template entering the married state, realize the sanctity of matri- 
mony and prepare yourselves in a worthy manner for this state 
of life that by its graces you may become true Christian men and 
women according to the mind of Christ and His Church. Do not 
listen to the doctrines of false teachers who aim at divesting mar- 
riage of its sacred character and sublime purpose. Be ever grateful 
to our holy Mother the Church, who throughout the centuries has 
never tired of defending matrimony against its foes on all sides 
and has kept alive the marriage ideal as ‘‘a great mystery in Christ 
and the Church.” 


As faithful and devoted children of the Church you may one 
day expect the divine Savior to be present at the marriage feast 
and bestow upon you His abundant blessing unto your temporal 
and eternal welfare. Amen. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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LITURGICAL FORMATION VS. INFORMATION 


HERE are now six completed volumes in the annual 
series of ORATE FRATRES, three in that of the Leaflet 
Missal, and one of Liturgical Arts. Moreover, the past 
six years have brought about a very general change 
of attitude on the part of the Catholic press of our 

country towards all things liturgical. These facts would seem to 
indicate that the so-called Liturgical Movement flourishes amongst 
us, and that it is achieving its objectives in an ever-widening circle. 
As far as my personal observation informs me, I believe such an 
assumption, taking things in the large, would be quite incorrect. 
Considering the American attitude of open-mindedness, and the 
vast instrument for the rapid diffusion of ideas we have in our 
Catholic schools and colleges, it seems to me this movement 
proceeds at a snail’s pace. It has scarcely begun to make its objectives 
understood, much less to realize them in any general way. There 
is still need of some very fundamental ground-breaking by way 
of making clear the difference between liturgical formation and 
mere liturgical information; of course these are merely my own 
views, incorrect or incomplete as they may be. 





The vast distance between these two attitudes might be illus- 
trated in various ways. Thus, for instance, one recalls the energetic 
(and public) remarks of a young woman, whose high-school and 
college years were spent in convents. ‘“The sisters always taught 
us to use Missals, and urged us to participate more intelligently in 
the holy Sacrifice, but they always went to Communion before 
Mass, and if we wanted to go to Communion, they wanted us to 
go before Mass, too. They didn’t practise what they taught.” 


When it was pointed out to some seminarians, as I was in- 
formed some time ago, that they were not observing certain pre- 
scriptions for assisting at Mass, one asked in all good will, “‘But 
what difference will it make in my work later on, whether I follow 
these rubrics now or not?” 


As a little by-product of some collegiate lectures on funda- 
mentals in liturgy, the auditors, who were divided about equally 
between teachers and students, were asked to list and hand in what 
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they considered practical applications of the principles explained 
in the lectures. A survey of these reports disclosed the fact that, 
while the students for the most part applied the matter to them- 
selves, the teachers generally made all their applications fit others. 


An elderly priest, highly esteemed by all who knew him for 
his sterling spiritual character, when conversing at some length 
about the great spiritual truths of the Mystical Body, the whole 
raison d’ étre of the Liturgical Movement, said in conclusion, ‘I 
use these ideas a good deal with women or girls, but to men and 
boys I talk the Commandments.” 


The central office of the Sodality has long sought to foster 
liturgical formation. Thus it might come as a surprise to learn 
that a delegate at the first national Convention of Sodality Direc- 
tors greeted a speaker, who had come to talk on the Liturgical 
Movement, with the half-serious remark: ‘““What? You come here 
to talk liturgy, when we are studying how to keep these young 
people from going to perdition?” 

Priests, seminarians, and teachers are our leaders. These inci- 
dents, of which I have by no means exhausted the store at my 
disposal, probably suffice to make clear what I mean in saying 
that the aim of the Liturgical Movement is not yet generally 
understood. There is a general belief that the goal of the proposed 
new liturgical instruction will be a body of knowledge, good 
enough in its own way, but sterile in the work of character forma- 
tion. That is why I think a good deal of explaining remains to 
be done before American Catholicism will have an accurate notion 
of what the Liturgical Movement stands for. 

This general misconception, after all, is not surprising. On 
the contrary, it is what one might expect if this simple fact were 
kept in mind: almost ever since the terms liturgy and liturgical 
have been current in the vocabularies of Latin Christianity, they 
have meant not public worship and all that pertains thereto, but 
only the ceremonial fringe of the same. Liturgy, in this up-to-the- 
present accepted meaning, did not signify the public worship of 
God, but merely a sort of manual of etiquette for the exterior per- 
formance of the rites. It has been thought of as an ecclesiastic’s 
directory of the names and uses of the manifold objects pertaining 
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LITURGICAL FORMATION VS. INFORMATION 


to worship. If this be liturgy, then cleric and layman agree that, 
as far as the laity is concerned, it is merely so much incidental 
knowledge, of a religious nature, much like knowing the niceties 
of Canon Law, or the ranking of the Roman Congregations. 

True, this knowledge has its own interest, and has no small 
value in making public service better understood. Thus it was quite 
inevitable that when people began to speak of “‘opening up the 
liturgy,’’ they should be understood as favoring a movement to 
make this information available to the great body of the faithful. 
The Liturgical Movement in America no less than elsewhere has 
suffered from its name. It would have made much faster initial 
progress, it seems to me, if it had appeared under a caption, the 
meaning of which was unequivocably clear at the outset. 

Yet it would have been a great loss in the long run if this 
movement for revitalizing divine worship as a factor in Christian 
living had been presented under any other name. It is not an in- 
novation, but a return to the language of Holy Writ, of St. Paul, 
and the ancients in general, to designate as liturgical the whole 
public worship of God and all that relates to it. For Plato a 
liturgy was any office rendered by a citizen to the commonwealth; 
for Aristotle it meant any service of the individual members for 
the welfare of the whole body. In Holy Scripture liturgy was any 
public service done in behalf of the body of the faithful, and, more 
specifically, it meant all the public offices of worship. St. Paul 
called himself a liturgist of Christ (Rom. 15, 16), and St. Paul 
was the last man in the world, we feel, to lose sight of souls in 
the maze of ceremonial minutiae. St. Paul calls Christ the Liturgist 
(Hebr. 8, 2) ; and he often refers to the liturgical functions of the 
faithful, ‘“whose is the adoption and the glory and the covenants 

.. and the liturgy’’ (Rom. 9, 4). It is of this liturgy in the full, 
deep sense of Catholic life in action that Pope Pius XI spoke in the 
Divini cultus a few years ago: ““There is a kind of intimate rela- 
tionship between dogma and the sacred liturgy, and likewise be- 
tween Christian worship and the sanctification of souls.” 

What, then, is liturgical formation, which will draw out in 
the life of the individual and make manifest this intimate bond 
between the offices of worship and self-sanctification? A working 
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definition, perhaps, may be framed as follows: Liturgical forma- 
tion is an educative process which will enable one in the fullest 
way possible in each instance to share in all the functions of divine 
worship, in order thus to serve God as well as possible then and 
there, and to draw thereform the greatest measure of sanctifying 
grace for the upbuilding of a Christian character. Liturgical forma- 
tion does not stop at teaching; it aims at vital action. It will not 
impart speculative knowledge, but seeks to educe activity in living 
the homage expressed in public worship. This means acting, and 
reacting; it means enacting, and re-enacting. Acting here is what 
St. Paul calls ‘‘doing the truth in charity that we may in all things 
grow up in Him who is the Head” (Ephes. 4, 15). Reacting im- 
plies not only a personal response to a stimulus, but the produc- 
tion of a reciprocal sanctifying effect on those about us. Enacting 
here means carrying our several rdles or parts in the social business 
of sanctification, just as reenacting means reproducing in ourselves 
that which was in Christ Jesus, the slow day-by-day affair of 
showing forth in our lives the pattern of perfect Christian men. 


Just how the Liturgical Movement seeks to accomplish that 
high objective will bet set out in subsequent articles. In conclusion, 
let one more token of the trend of the times be cited. As matters 
now stand in the United States, the most important message we 
ordinarily receive from our hierarchy is that issued at their annuai 
meeting. This year, facing circumstances more critical than any 
in living memory, these shepherds of our souls felt they could do 
no better than to ask us to turn the enforced leisure of unemploy- 
ment to profit by studying and living the liturgy. ““To our own 
people,” they say, ““we appeal that they should further resolve 
to use part at least of their leisure in attendance at daily Mass, . 
and endeavoring to acquaint themselves with the meaning and the 
message to them of the liturgical year.” 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas 
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THE LITURGY AND LEISURE 


a) ROM the time of Columbus up to now, America has 
been a place where people worked hard. As the early 
settlers pushed the frontier back, the noise of ham- 
mers building railroads, constructing systems of com- 
munication, erecting gigantic cities, making huge 
manufacturing plants; the sound of machinery at the production 
of almost every commodity including machines themselves; the 
clamor of human voices selling the things produced in the wheat 
pit, on the curb in Wall Street and on the curbs in many other 
streets—these have filled America with noise and movement. 


The life of the country has been similarly hurried. We have 
been in the habit of rushing from one end of the country to the 
other, with nothing important to do at either end. The citizenry 
has accustomed itself to kill spare time with baseball, bridge, autos, 
radio, the movie and other forms of canned entertainment; and 
where conversation has been necessary, it has frequently been re- 
duced to the collegiate level of wise-cracking. 

This Bergsonian existence has not been without a deep effect 
upon the religious life of Catholics. It does not require a statistician 
to reveal the sad fact that millions of Catholics average twenty 
minutes in Church each Sunday, ten to fifteen minutes on Holy- 
days, and all the way up to an hour for their annual Confession, 
depending upon the length of the line ahead of them. And it is 
not a stretch of the truth to say that in many cases this small 
amount of time is an indication of the depth of the religion of 
that same number of people. 

The ideal of productive speed in industry has contributed its 
share to the weight of the sword hanging over America, and the 
same idea of speed in religion has worked its own peculiar harm 
to the Church. 

But now it is necessary to stop. Every day it becomes more 
apparent that when the problem is solved, its solution will leave 
a great number of people with leisure time on their hands. And 
the ancient proverb about the devil finding work for idle hands to 
do is still true. Accordingly, if the idle are merely left to be idle, it 
may very easily happen that the solution of the industrial problem, 
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by the creation of leisure time for every one, may result in an evil 
much greater than the evil for which leisure time is the remedy. 


Therefore, the recommendation made at the bishop’s meet- 
ing in Washington a few weeks ago deserves the serious considera- 
tion of the entire country: 


To our own people we appeal that they should further resolve to use part 
at least of their leisure time in attendance at daily Mass; in frequenting the oth- 
er services of the Church, and endeavoring to acquaint themselves with the mean- 
ing and the message to them of the liturgical year. 


It is to be noted that the recommendation is not merely an 
appeal for attendance at daily Mass, but that it includes an appeal 
for ‘‘acquaintance with the meaning and the message of the litur- 
gical year.’’ It recognizes the fact that a Catholic who knows little 
about the Mass, will not be so interested in it that he will be there 
every day. It recognizes the necessity of learning the meaning and 
the message of the liturgical year. 

The American hierarchy might have recommended any num- 
ber of ways of ‘‘killing time’’; but what they have actually recom- 
mended is the finest way possible of saving time for eternity. 

In view, then, of the two things—leisure time and the bish- 
ops’ resolution—it appears that the progress made by the Liturgical 
Movement in the United States in the last ten years has been 
under a special guidance of divine Providence. For it has now 
available the means of teaching the “‘meaning of the liturgical 
year” and a sufficient amount of experience to insure good peda- 
gogical success. 

Readers of ORATE FRATRES know what are the means and 
how to employ them; but I should like to submit a few suggestions 
for the criticism of the clientele of this Review. 

1. Begin by placing some simple form of the Missal in the 
idle hands of the people, for example, Offeramus, published by the 
Liturgical Press." Continue by preaching for a year upon the mean- 
ing of the Mass. After a time teach those who come to daily Mass 
the Latin necessary for a Missa Recitata. With the bishop's per- 
mission introduce the Missa Recitata by degrees until those who 
take part in the Mass on week days are accustomed to it. When 





1 Humility makes it necessary that mention of the new Leaflet Missal be 
placed in a footnote. 
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that becomes an accomplished thing, have a High Mass sung by 
the people every day. 
2. For funerals, divide the parish into two or three 

and have the groups bury their own members. By that I mean to 
have them sing the Funeral Mass, instead of having it mouthed by 
some giddy woman in the choir loft. The Pius X School of Li- 
turgical Music is about to record the Requiem Mass for the Victor 
Company, so this will soon serve as a simple means of instruction. 


3. In the school have the children say Terce, Sext and None’ 
in preparation for the Missa Recitata. Teach them the Missal (and 
of necessity of the Mass) from the fourth grade up; let them come 
to daily Mass at will, not by command, to help the grown-ups 
assist at Mass properly. 

4. Organize the leisured class into study clubs. With the 
outline published by the Liturgical Press, that is the simplest (and 
cheapest) of procedures. 

5. Finally, let readers of ORATE FRATRES write in their own 
devices or theories so that the experience of a few may prove help- — 
ful to a great many. 

PAUL BUSSARD 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


six cents per copy. 
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CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH 


)HE Church is a living body made up of many mem- 
bers. The members, directed from the Head, Jesus 
Christ, and animated by the one common life-prin- 
ciple, the Spirit of Christ, the Holy Ghost, are active 

fae) and contribute towards the one common life. This 
mystical body of Christ had its organic beginnings with the com- 
ing down of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost. It was the birthday of 
the Church. Since that day this mystical body has grown, and 
it will continue to grow, until at the end of time it reaches its ma- 
turity——“‘the fulness of Him who is wholly fulfilled in all’’ (Ephes. 
1, 23). Until then, new members will be ingrafted in Christ, the 
Vine—new members will be incorporated into the mystical Christ 
through the reception of the Holy Ghost in Baptism: ‘‘For as 
the body is one and hath many members, and all the members 
of the body, many as they are, form one body, so also (is it with) 
Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body”’ (1 
Cor. 12, 12f.). 

The expression mystical body is not a vague figure of the 
union of love existing between Christ and the Christian soul in 
living union with Him; it is not a mere form of speech to illus- 
trate a spiritual relationship. Our union with Christ in the mystical 
body is a most actual, though mystical, reality——a mystery indeed, 
yet a most consoling fact in God’s eternal plan for securing our 
happiness and one redounding to His own glory. 





Who are the members of this divine organism? Our divine 
Master spoke of the future Church as the kingdom of heaven or 
as the kingdom of God. This, we have been taught, includes not 
only the Christians in the present life, but also the saints in heaven 
and the souls in purgatory, in a word, the Communion of Saints. 
All are members of Christ’s mystical body. This membership, 
in the words of Karl Adam’, means “‘a community of spirit and 
of spiritual goods among the saints on earth, that is, among those 
who are incorporated by faith and love in the one Head, Christ. 
More than that, it means also the vital communion of these faith- 


1 The Spirit of Catholicism, p. 96f. 
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ful Christians with all those souls who have passed out of the 
world in the love of Christ, and who either as blessed souls enjoy 
in glory the vision of their God, or as souls in the state of purga- 
tion await that Vision. It embraces therefore the whole mass of 
the redeemed, who in their various stages of development as mem- 
bers of the militant, suffering or triumphant Church, are con- 
joined through their one Head, Jesus Christ, in one single family 
and fellowship in ane single sacred body.’’ The bond that unites 
them all under one Head is the life-giving Spirit, or as we com- 
monly say, sanctifying grace: “‘Because God sent the Spirit of His 
Son into our hearts, we cry: Abba, Father’’ (Gal. 4, 6). 

On speaking of the Church militant on earth, we must dis- 
tinguish between living and dead members. Those in whom dwells 
the Holy Ghost, that is, who are in the state of sanctifying grace, 
are the living members; those in mortal sin, but still adhering to 
Christ by faith, are the dead members. But if a Christian soul has 
despoiled itself of the last vestige of faith by stubborn apostasy, 
thus breaking all contact with Christ, it ceases to be a member of 
the mystical body of Christ. 

Do we realize the tremendous import of this truth? In 
first place, think of the boundless love of God who has called us 
to have an actual share in the life of His incarnate Son for the re- 
demption and salvation of men, and to enjoy eternal union with 
Him in heaven. Then think of the heinousness, the ingratitude and 
folly of mortal sin. What is such a sinner but a dead branch on 
the living Vine, a paralyzed limb on the glorious body of Christ, 
a withered and fruitless member, because the energizing sap of 
sanctifying grace no longer courses in its veins. 

How encouraging it is, on the other hand, to realize that in 
Christ is our strength and our life. St. Paul once having grasped 
in vision the all-penetrating mystery of Christ crucified, in a direct 
course he also saw the other great truths of faith: deliverance from 
sin—through Christ; divine sonship—through Christ; resurrec- 
tion from the dead—through Christ; life eternal—through Christ. 
This inspired him with a confidence and love and strength of soul 
to give up all to be one with Christ. Baumann’ makes the observa- 


1 The Life of St. Paul, p. 51. 
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tion that “‘the repast at which St. Paul, after his miraculous con- 
version, recovered his strength at the house of Ananias, undoubt- 
edly ended with Communion, and he commemorated the death 
of the Lord that he might share in it. Not a fanatical yearning for 
martyrdom, but acquiescence in martyrdom, must have been the 
seal of his initiation. He did not yet say, ‘To die is gain,’ but he 
could already proclaim, ‘For to me, to live is Christ.’ ”’ 

It is the mystery of the Eucharist about which the whole 
life of the Church revolves. In fact, it is the sum-total of the 
Christ-life: at once the most perfect Sacrifice and the most sublime 
Sacrament. As a Sacrifice, it is the tremendous reality of Christ's 
Passion continuously actual and efficacious among us; as a Sacra- 
ment, it is the most fruitful source of our sanctification and the 
strongest bond of union with Christ. ‘“The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not fellowship in the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not fellowship in the body of Christ” 
(1 Cor. 10, 16)? As a Sacrifice, moreover, it re-enacts the re- 
demptive work of Christ, not merely of His death on the cross, 
but His entire life of expiatory obedience to the eternal plan of 
the Father, from the birth at Bethlehem to the last shedding of 
His blood on Calvary. 

We are here considering the life of the Church as a whole, 
and therefore, how the Eucharist is truly the mainspring of the 
Christ-life and the bond of union between all the members. At 
another time we shall treat of the significance of the eucharistic 
sacrifice of the Mass for each individual member of Christ’s mys- 
tical body. 

The holy Eucharist perfects our incorporation in Christ, be- 
gun at Baptism, by cementing the union between member and 
member: ““We many are one bread, one body, for we all partake 
of the one bread’’ (1 Cor. 10, 17). St. Augustine beautifully re- 
marks in reference to this passage: ‘“The body of Christ could not 
live if it had not the Spirit of Christ. That is why the Apostle 
Paul, expounding to us the truth of the bread, exclaims: One 
bread! We who are many form now one body. O sacrament of 
devotion! O emblem of unity! O bond of charity!’ The Spirit 


1 In Joan., Tr. 26. 
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CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH 


of Christ, the Holy Ghost, is the source of all charity. That the 
Father would send the Holy Spirit upon His disciples, Christ 
prayed after the Last Supper: ‘““That they all may be one, as 
Thou, Father, in me and I in Thee: that they may be one in 
us” (John 17, 21). Hence our participation in the body of Christ 
will produce an ever increasing indwelling of the Spirit of Christ 
in our souls, and through that Holy Spirit will effect a growth 
and strengthening of the bond of charity. Did not the early 
Christians draw from the same source their great mutual love which 
made them sacrifice all for the common interests, “persevering in 
the doctrine of the apostles,’’ as we read in the Acts (2, 42, 45f.)? 
“And in the communication of the breaking of bread, and in pray- 
ers... . Their possessions and goods they sold and divided them 
to all according as every one had need. And continuing daily with 
one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, 
they took their meat with gladness and simplicity of heart.” 

Indeed, ‘“The fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, peace’ 
(Gal. 5, 22). All the virtues of the Christ-life are the fruits of 
the life of charity, as St. Paul furthermore points out in his canticle 
of love (1 Cor. 13). For the members of Christ’s mystical body 
“the Eucharist is the heart and source of supernatural life,’’ in the 
words of Dom Gaspar Lefebvre,’ ‘‘and the sacraments are the arte- 
ries through which the generous flood of grace flows into all the 
members. They establish direct contact between the crucified Je- 
sus and the soul, into which they pour santifying grace, the Chris- 
tian virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit.’’ While the other 
sacraments give grace, the Eucharist gives the Author of all grace. 
Again, while the sacraments derive all their efficacy from Christ’s 
Passion, the Eucharist is its very renewal and application. 

This relation of the sacraments to the Sacrifice of the Cross 
makes it clear that while they are primarily instituted for man’s 
healing and sanctification, their ultimate purpose is God's glori- 
fication: ‘‘Christ delivered Himself up for us, an offering and 
sacrifice of sweet savor to God” (Ephes. 5, 2). 

The highpriesthood of Christ is, therefore, the principal cause 
of the sacramental life of the Church; and consequently, our parti- 


1 Catholic Liturgy, p. 100. 
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cipation in the sacraments makes us sharers in that divine priest- 
hood. Indeed, several of the sacraments (Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Orders) impress a special character which is the insignia 
of Christ’s royal priesthood. The other sacraments confer no spe- 
cial seal, and are therefore not strictly priestly offices; nevertheless, 
their reception—because of the priestly dignity of the baptized 
Christian, the bearing of these sacraments on Christ’s Sacrifice, and 
the greater union with Christ effected by them—does become an 
act of worship performed by the mystical body. 

“Just as our Lord lived through the mysteries of His Incarna- 
tion ‘in the days of His flesh,’ ’’ Dom Lefebvre continues,’ ‘‘not 
only ‘in doing good’ but also ‘in giving glory to God,’ so the 
sacraments which have been called ‘the extension of the Incarna- 
tion,’ not only give grace to our souls but also glorify God.” 

Thus the most excellent acts in the life of the Church have 
their cause and efficacy in the Head of the mystical body, Jesus 
Christ. Rooted in the Sacrifice of Calvary, their purpose is partici- 
pation in the redeeming Passion and atoning Sacrifice of Christ; 
hence our sanctification unto God’s glorification. Thus in Baptism 
the man of sin is cleansed, 1.e., dies with Christ and becomes in- 
corporated into Him, the new Adam; in Confirmation the Chris- 
tian is fortified to profess courageously his faith in Christ the 
Head and to have a fuller share in His sacrificial life; in Penance 
the soldier of Christ is healed of his, perhaps mortal, wounds that 
he may again fulfill his duties as a member of Christ; Extreme 
Unction cleanses the earthly member of the mystical body from 
worldly attachments and prepares him for the glorious life of the 
Church triumphant; Matrimony assures a worthy increase of the 
mystical body; the sacrament of Holy Orders raises certain mem- 
bers to higher offices in this organic life of the mystical body: 
the Holy Eucharist sustains the divine life and cements the inti- 
mate union between Head and members and among the members 
themselves. It is, then, by this marvelous sacramental life that the 
mystical body grows from age to age among the nations of the 
earth and fulfills its mission in Christ until the fulness of Christ 
has been attained. 


1 Op. cit., p. 101, 
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CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH 


There are still other acts in the life of the Church which have 
as their purpose an ever closer and more intimate participation in 





riest- 


ation, 
signia the work of Christ while He still walked on this earth. We are re- 
) spe- minded of His word, ‘“‘Do this in commemoration of me’’ (Luke 
less, 22, 19). In the course of the liturgical year, the Church does 
tized commemorate the principal events in our Lord's life, re-presenting 
, and them in the sacrifice of the Mass and in the Divine Office, so that 
1e an we may be constantly reminded of them, that we may learn from 
His deeds and words, and that we receive the necessary graces to 
arna- live them. Entering into this life we shall also “‘be made conform- 
“‘not able to the image of His Son’’ (Rom. 8, 29), and as His members, 
> the we will carry on His work in the world today in accordance 
irna- with our proper gifts and graces and our calling. 

Advent must be a real preparation of our heart for a mystical 
have re-birth, a fuller living within us of Christ at Christmas. We must 
Jesus sigh and long for the Messias with the earnest hope of the prophets 
rtici- of old, whose yearnings we sing during that holy season, while 
rist; we exert ourselves to live ‘‘soberly, and justly, and godly in this 
tism world, looking for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the 
3 in- great God and our Savior Jesus Christ’’—thus preparing the way 
bris- for the Lord and straightening the path for His coming. Then on 

the Christmas night we shall appreciate the mystery of God's love, 
ance when the Infant Savior shall make entrance into our hearts, filling 
that them with overflowing joys and blessings, and we shall truly sing 
eme with the angels: ‘‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace 
rom to men of good will.’” 

the Epiphany, the manifestation of Jesus to the world, in the 
the spirit of the liturgy will mean a fuller manifestation of the Christ- 
em- life in us; for the virtues of Christ must shine forth in our conduct, 
dy: that through our lives the glory of Christ become known to the 
nti- world. 
bers From Septuagesima to Holy Saturday, the purified and loving 
the soul lives again the story of its own spiritual renewal. From the 
the consideration of its own nothingness, the soul gradually rises to 
rist the heights of confidence in Christ the Savior, following Him on 





1 Chapter of the second Nocturn of the Advent ferial Office; Titus 2, 12, 13. 
2 Gospel of the first Mass of Christmas; Luke 2, 14. 
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the way of the cross to the very hill of Calvary. Calvary is indeed 
the hill of scandal to the world, but the faithful soul has forsaken 
the world and its pleasures and now places its hope in death, the 
victorious death of the God-Man. “‘It behooves us to glory in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom is our salvation, our 
life, and our resurrection.’” 

Thereupon follows the great joy of Easter, the triumph with 
Christ the risen Savior of the world. ‘‘Therefore let us feast, not 
with the old leaven, nor with the leaven of malice and iniquity; 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.’ And an- 
ticipating the glory of the Ascension, the Church calls out to us 
in the words of St. Paul: “If you be risen with Christ, seek the 
things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand of 
God.’” 

Christ does not leave us: “I will not leave you orphans; 
I will come to you. . . . In that day you shall know that I am 
in my Father, and you in me, and I[ in you.’ In the mystical body 
Christ is ever present as the Head, and the Paraclete, the Holy 
Ghost, is come to be the soul of this body. ‘‘He will teach you all 
things and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall 
have said to you.’” 

The Sundays after Pentecost are a resumé of that teaching, 
the guidance of our life in Christ, a life fruitful in good works, 
the end of which is participation in His glory. 

Besides this temporal cycle of the liturgical year, there is 
another, the sanctoral or festal cycle, which attains its full devel- 
opment during the season after Pentecost and which exemplifies 
the work of Christ in His saints. These having carried out the 
commands and counsels of our Head and responded wholeheart- 
edly to the graces He had merited for us all, continued His life 
and work in their time and now share in His glory. While we 
solemnly commemorate in festivals our Blessed Lady, the apos- 
tles, martyrs, confessors and holy virgins and widows, we really 


2 Introit of the Masses of Maundy Thursday and the feasts of the Finding 
and Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 

* Epistle of Easter Sunday; 1 Cor, 5, 8. 

* Chapter of None of Easter Sunday; Col. 3, 1. 

* Gospel of the Mass of Pentecost Eve; John 14, 18 and 2v. 

5 Gospel of Pentecost Sunday; John 14, 26. 
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CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH 


praise Him in whom they became renewed and transformed. And 
more: While we of the militant Church contemplate their virtues, 
their pains and efforts, their struggles with evil, their conquests 
and victories, we are induced to emulate them in the conduct of 
our life. On realizing our weaknesses, we ask them, since they 
are nearer to the Head and more intimately associated with Him 
than we are, to intercede for us, assist and protect us. 


‘The liturgical year is thus a supernatural school of piety,” 
says Abbot Emmanuele Caronti, O.S.B.," a school which the 
Church has opened to her children for the completion of their 
religious education according to a divine method, namely, that of 
making the activities of His disciples converge in the sacred per- 
son of Jesus Christ, and of copying His life, of expressing His 
virtues, participating for time and eternity in His salutary merits. 
If the goodness of a method is to be judged by the fruits it pro- 
duces, then all antiquity has recognized the efficacy and the fruit- 
fulness of this school. By its means Jesus Christ continues down 
the centuries, by its means the holy image of Jesus Christ is carved 
in the souls of men.”’ 


BASIL STEGMANN, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


1 The Spirit of the Liturgy, p. 58. 














FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE LITURGY A SOURCE OF JOY 
(Translated from Benediktinische Monatschrift, Abbey of Beuron, Vol. XII, 


pp. 404-410) 
| ment, and that melancholy is the inseparable com- 

panion of the dwellers in a convent or a monastery. 
Nothing could be more untrue. The world in which one seeks 
amusement becomes, on the contrary, a place which begets ennui, 
while the cloister becomes a garden in which self-sacrificing souls 
bloom in all the joy of life. Self-centered and superficial creatures 
may think what they will; true joy springs from sacrifice and has 
no other source. The rose on its thorny briar diffuses a sweeter 
perfume than any other flower; souls glad to suffer radiate joy 
the most. They are the ones who support truth, justice, and love; 
and nothing is so pregnant with joy as the heralding of truth, 
the practicing of justice and the exercising of love. Hence by its 
very vocation, the soul consecrated to God travels the road of 
true joy, abstracting entirely from that which flows to it from 
the sacrifices of all who practice the common life, and from that 
cheerfulness of spirit which the new, youthful increase imparts 
to the entire religious family. 


NLY too frequently the world pays tribute to the 
mistaken ideas that a vocation to the religious state 
is the result of thwarted hopes or sad disappoint- 


Although the same in essence, joy is yet distinct in form, ac- 
cording to the causes from which it takes its rise. The joys of a 
nursing sister are entirely different from those which, for instance, 
she experiences who is entrusted with the training and education 
of the young. In a well-known letter to one of his monks, St. 
Bernard writes: ““Ordo noster abjectio est, humilitas est, volun- 
taria paupertas est, obedientia, pax gaudium in Spiritu.—Our 
Order is founded on self-abnegation, humility, voluntary poverty 
and obedience; still it is the source of joy and peace in the Holy 
Spirit.’’ But what is the joy peculiar to the Benedictine Order? 
It is essentially a liturgical joy, which becomes the portion of the 
sons and daughters of St. Benedict in and through the liturgy. 
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THE LITURGY A SOURCE OF JOY 


The place where the liturgy is performed is in the churches 
devoted especially to the public worship of God. They are, by 
right, houses of prayer; in them spirituality and the people meet. 
In them our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, who has rightly been 
called the ‘‘first religious,’’ reigns under the species of bread. The 
tabernacle is His dwelling; His law, the will of His Father. Where- 
as in the world the churches are separated from the dwellings of 
men by a greater or smaller distance, religious always have a church 
in the cloister itself. They live under one and the same roof with 
their Lord. Whereas the multifarious duties and occupations of 
the world only allow of an occasional and passing visit to the 
church or prevent it entirely, religious are bound by their very 
vows to spend a large part of the day in church in their choir 
stalls, under the very eyes of their divine Master. Is not this near- 
ness of the house of God, this continual dwelling in it, the first 
source of liturgical joy? ““Beati qui habitant in domo tua, Domine: 
in saecula saeculorum laudabunt te.—Blessed are they that dwell 
in Thy house, O Lord: they shall praise Thee for ever and ever”’ 
(Ps. 83, 5). 


The cross and the altar form the center of the liturgy; the 
cross, upon which Jesus redeemed us by His death; the altar, upon 
which Jesus, the Redeemer of all on Calvary, is the Mediator of 
each one by His presence, Reconciler through His Sacrifice, and 
Shepherd by His Flesh and Blood given to us in holy Communion. 
The cross, the holy Eucharist; the entire liturgy turns upon these 
two poles, which are united in holy Mass, in which Jesus offers 
Himself anew for the honor and glory of His Father and for our 
sanctification. Mass, however, is the center of the monastic life. 
Among Benedictines it is sung daily; it is the most solemn and 
most important exercise of the entire day, from which all other 
exercises ramify. Hence the life of the Benedictine is Christocentric, 
as the liturgy itself. Daily he nourishes himself with the Body and 
Blood of Christ with which the liturgy spreads her sacramental 
banquet. On the cross Christ celebrated His most glorious tri- 
umph, and the holy Mass, which is nothing else than the renewal 
of this triumph, makes available for the triumphant, the suffering 
and the militant Church, the choicest fruits of the general Redemp- 
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tion. Does this not furnish, day by day, a new and ever-increasing 
occasion for liturgical joy? “Quam dilecta tabernacula tua, Do- 
mine virtutum: concupiscit et deficit anima mea in atria Domini. 
Cor meum et caro mea exsultaverunt in Deum vivum altaria tua, 
Domine virtutum: Rex meus et Deus meus.—How lovely are Thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! my soul longeth and fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord. My heart and my flesh have rejoiced in the 
living God. Thy-altars, O Lord of hosts, my King and my 
God”’ (Ps. 83, 2ff.)! 


The solemn divine praise forms the compass of the liturgy: 
Matins, Lauds, Prime and Terce serve as preparation; Sext, None, 
Vespers and Compline, as thanksgiving for the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. And each one of these hours, by means of its meaningful 
words and hymns, which stand in close relation to the various 
periods of the day and the character of the liturgical season, is a 
bearer of joy. ““Venite, exsultemus Domino, jubilemus Deo, salu- 
tari nostro: praeoccupemus faciem ejus in confessione et in psalmis 
jubilemus et.—Come, let us praise the Lord with joy: let us sing 
joyfully to God our Savior; let us come before His presence with 
thanksgiving, and make a joyful clamor to Him with psalms’ 
(Ps. 94, 1f.). It is the special privilege of the children of St. Bene- 
dict to enter fully into the meaning of the Office: from their hearts 
and from their lips continually resounds this grand song of praise. 
They live in quiet solitude, in the atmosphere of virginal purity 
and true peace, which conjures from their souls deeper insight and 
from their hearts greater love. It is the lot of these chosen ones 
to sing the praise of the Most High in rivalry with the angels and 
to announce in a special manner the glory of God through their 
exalted occupation. ““Repleatur os meum laude, ut possim can- 
tare. . . . Exsultabunt labia mea, cum cantavero tibi.—Let my 
mouth be filled with praise that I may sing Thy glory. .. . My 
lips shall greatly rejoice, when I shall sing to Thee’ (Ps. 70, 8 
and 23). “Benedicite, angeli Domim, Domino; benedicite coeli 
Domino.—O ye angels of the Lord, bless the Lord: bless and 
exalt Him above all forever’’ (Dan. 3, 58). ““Laudate eum in cym- 
balis jubilationis: omnis spiritus laudet Dominum.—Praise Him 
on cymbals of joy: let every spirit praise the Lord” (Ps. 150, 5). 
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THE LITURGY A SOURCE OF JOY 


Does not this again furnish the inmates of the cloister an occasion 
for liturgical joy? 

In its annual cycle the liturgy sets forth a synthesis of all 
the truths of faith, which makes its possible for all to see the 
whole of the work of Redemption unravel itself before their eyes. 
During the season of Advent we celebrate the expectation of sal- 
vation: that is the joy of hope. During Chirstmastide and Epipha- 
ny we observe the incipient and foretold Redemption; that is joy 
over the Savior who has been given to us, and over His growth 
in age, virtue, wisdom and merit. In the time of Septuagesima we 
rejoice over the approaching Redemption, since the Lord begins 
His public life and penitent souls return to God: that is joy over 
the newly made friendships with God. Lent reminds us of the 
Redemption which has been announced; we perceive the echo of 
the three years of Jesus’ preaching and are glad to listen to Him, to 
be instructed and enlightened by Him. In Passiontide we behold 
the consummated Redemption: that is joy over the salvation 
which has been won back for us. The Paschal season celebrates 
the Redemption crowned by the Resurrection, the Ascension, and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost: that is the exultation of triumph, 
unfolding itself in this marvelous trilogy. Lastly in the time after 
Pentecost we see Redemption applied to souls: that signifies for 
the Church, the mystical body of Christ, and for every member of 
that mysterious organism, joy over personal and general sanctifica- 
tion. 

In the world the liturgical year with its heterogeneous and 
yet so coherent divisions is for the most part little understood and 
still-less lived. Thus one deprives oneself through ignorance or 
carelessness of a series of the noblest joys. Among religious, how- 
ever, and especially among Benedictines, the large, architectonic 
lines of the liturgy are as a path glittering with lights, which 
the faithful soul travels from the beginning of Advent till the 
close of the time after Pentecost. He who understands how to let 
himself move, as it were, in Christ, under the guidance of the 
Church, to be enlarged, lifted up and ever to receive new life, par- 
takes of perennial joy, no matter what his worries and cares may 
be. And the years which follow one another in unbroken suc- 
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cession and resemble each other as brothers, lull us into the decep- 
tion that we have not changed. One has lived only one year, a 
year always the same, the year of Redemption: “Annus redempti- 
onis meae venit.—The year of my redemption is come” (Is. 63, 
4). That is true permanency in change, the eternal in the ephem- 
eral, the old in the new. “Nova sint omnia, corda, voces et opera.— 
Let all things be new, hearts, voices and works’”’ (Hymn). That 
is lasting and unchanging joy: ‘“‘Gaudete in Domino semper: iterum 
dico gaudete.—Rejoice in the Lord always: again I say, rejoice” 
(Phil. 4, 4)! 


The most important manifestations of the liturgy are the 
weekly following of the Sunday and the celebration of Holydays 
of precept. The Sundays, however, are like a stream of Easter- 
octaves flowing through the entire liturgical year; hence these days 
dedicated to the Lord, to the welfare of the soul and the family, 
are in a special manner days of joy. ‘““Haec est dies quam fecit Do- 
minus: exsultemus et laetemur in ea.—This is the day which the 
Lord has made: let us be glad and rejoice therein’’ (Ps. 117, 24). 
The great feasts remind us of the principal mysteries of Jesus and 
Mary, and should be distinguished above all holy and childlike 
jubilation: ‘“‘Jubilate Deo omnis terra, servite Domino in laetitia: 
introite in conspectu ejus in exsultatione.—Sing joyfully to God, 
all the earth; serve ye the Lord with gladness: come in before His 
presence with exceeding great joy’’ (Ps. 99, 2). And repeatedly 
the Mass formula begins: ‘““Gaudeamus omnes in Domino, diem 
festum celebrantes.—Let us all rejoice in the Lord, celebrating 
a festal day.” 


In the daily course of the liturgy, the feasts of the saints alter- 
nate with the offices of the week-days, the feriae. Each feria, how- 
ever, as is seen from the etymology of the word, transmutes the 
week-day into a feast, in order to show us Jesus as the liturgy of 
the season portrays Him. The feasts of the saints present before 
our eyes a marvelous succession of holy apostles, evangelists, mar- 
tyrs, confessors, virgins and widows, of all ages, lands and ranks 
of life. What could be more suited to fill us each day with new 
joy? The collects of these feasts and the offices of the ferias contain 
a great abundance and variety of joyful expressions: ‘‘Laetamini, 
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THE LITURGY A SOURCE OF JOY 


justi, in Domino et exsultate corde.—Rejoice, ye just, in the Lord 
and sing with all your heart.’’ ““Exsultent justi in conspectu Dei 
et delectentur in laetitia.—Let the just sing in the sight of the 
Lord and rejoice exceedingly.’’ A particularly joyous note per- 
vades the feasts of our Lady and the Office of the Blessed Virgin 
on Saturday: in Sabbato. There we beseech her that she ‘‘may 
free her children from present sadness and bring them to the en- 
joyment of eternal joys— a praesenti liberari tristitia et aeterna 
perfrui laetitia’’ (Oration). Perhaps the faithful in the world 
who know how to draw from these inexhaustible fountains of 
joy are few. But the sons and daughters of St. Benedict, by a rare 
privilege, see in it their daily duty; they are, as it were, all eyes 
and ears to catch up the liturgical joy which flows from the rites 
and prayers of the Church. They rejoice in Christ and his saints 
as much as they are able: ““Benedicite Dominum omnes electi ejus: 
agite dies laetitiae et confitemim illiimBless ye the Lord, all His 
elect: keep days of joy and give glory to Him’’ (Tob. 13, 10). 


Joy is so intimately bound up with the liturgy that no other 
word occurs more frequently in the Breviary and Missal than 
the Hebrew expression, “‘Alleluia—Praise the Lord!’’ For thou- 
sands of years already it has been used to give utterance to the 
epitome of the truest joy. It is like a colorful rose of joy that 
strews its petals over the entire liturgy in order to pervade all 
with its perfume. 


On the Saturday before Septuagesima, it is true, we must 
solemnly say farewell to the Alleluia as to a friend, a royal dis- 
penser of joy. But even if it does not resound for nine weeks, joy 
is not altogether banished from the liturgy. The Church perforce 
reminds her children of death when she strews ashes on their heads 
at the beginning of Lent and exhorts them to fast and do penance. 
For all that, however, we ought not to carry a sad exterior to be 
seen by men, as hypocrites. It is Christ’s wish that His followers 
be joyful at all times, and on the fourth Sunday in Lent, called 
Laetare, the Church breaks forth in accents of joy. In Passiontide 
we exult over the instruments of our Lord's victory and the glori- 
ous mystery of Redemption: “Vexilla Regis prodeunt, fulget crucis 
mysterium.—Forth comes the standard of the King: All hail, thou 
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mystery adore’’ (Hymn). On Palm Sunday we wave palm and 
olive branches to the accompaniment of innumerable hosannas 
and unite these outward expressions of our joy with the tears 
of the Savior, whose triumph is so near at hand. And on Maundy 
Thursday we chant the praises of the holy cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: ‘‘Nos autem oportet gloriari in cruce Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi.” 

The rays of the Paschal candle awaken joy at the majestic 
chanting of the Exultet, and a jubilant melody soon after an- 
nounces the return of the Alleluia, which we repeat without cessa- 
tion in the deep and pure jubilation of Easter which never wants 
to abandon us. 

In the first centuries of Christianity, the Alleluia was con- 
stantly on the lips of the Christians, even at their funeral celebra- 
tions and in.times of sorrow. St. Jerome relates that at the death 
of Fabiola, ‘‘the Roman people assembled, the chanting of psalms 
re-echoed, and the marble halls of the temples shook under the 
reverberations of the glorious Alleluia.’’ In the Mozarabic rite, the 
Mass for the Dead begins as follows: ‘‘“Thou art my portion, O 
Lord, Alleluia, in the land of the living, Alleluia. Free my soul 
from this prison, that it may praise Thy name in the land of the 
living, Alleluia, Alleluia. Glory and honor to the Father and to 
the Son and to the Holy Ghost, for ages of ages in the land of 
the living, Alleluia, Alleluia!’’ Similarly in the Office of the Dead 
of the Greek Church we find the repetition of the Alleluia. For- 
merly this wds true of the entire Christian Church, and if at present 
the Alleluia is not heard among us any longer while relatives and 
friends follow the remains of their beloved ones to their final rest- 
ing places, the Roman liturgy still exhorts to rejoice in the words 
of the Subvenite: ‘‘Come to his assistance, ye saints of God, meet 
him, ye angels of the Lord, receiving his soul, offer it in the sight 
of the Most High.’’ And after the blessing of the corpse, when 
the cortege leaves the church, similar words resound: ‘‘May the 
angels lead thee into paradise; may the martyrs receive thee at thy 
coming and lead thee into the holy city of Jerusalem.” 


ABBESS BENEDICTA VON SPIEGEL 


Erchstatt, Germany 
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= ” THAT CHRIST BE co. IN ALL"=PIUSX 


WITH OuR Our sermon on the second Sunday after Epiphany, 
READERS which appears in this issue, deals in simple, un- 

adorned language with the very fundamentals of 
Christian marriage. In view of the infernal attacks which at the 
present time are made upon marriage by the adversaries of the 
Church and Christian civilization, it would seem imperative that all 
preachers of the word of God as well as teachers in schools should 
emphasize these fundamentals of Christian marriage in their ser- 
mons and instructions to the faithful. The Church has, throughout 
the ages in acute and prolonged conflicts with the enemies of man- 
kind, guarded the rights and dignity of matrimony. Once our Cath- 
olic people come to understand and appreciate the Church as the 
mystical body of Christ, the mystery of marriage will dawn upon 
them in a new and brighter light; they will cherish a deep gratitude 
towards the Church as the staunchest defender of Christian matri- 
mony throughout her long history; they even will, by word and 
deed, proclaim the rights and dignity of marriage in the face of 
its defamers and aid in upholding the torch of Christian civili- 
zation which, after all, is based on the preservation of marriage 
as a divine institution. 

The liturgical revival is destined to bring about a clearer 
knowledge and appreciation of the fundamentals underlying Chris- 
tian marriage and family life. Dr. Waldemar Trapp, a distin- 
guished German author, in an article on the values of the Liturgical 
Movement appearing in Theologie und Glaube (Vol. 24, No. 6), 
writes on marriage and family as follows: ‘““The Liturgical Move- 
ment is also of value to matrimony; precisely here it is where its 
‘deepening influence’ counts for much. Man and wife, who, being 
one in love, establish a Christian family, are a living image of 
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Christ’s union with the Church. In them the mystery of Christ's 
mystical body becomes alive, as it were, in miniature. They are 
called to add new members to His mystical body, who are to 
participate in this fellowship and in the Communion of Saints. 
And so Matrimony is one of the seven sacraments of the Church. 
St. Paul, when endeavoring to express the sublime relations be- 
tween Christ and the Church, makes use of the symbolism of mar- 
riage. But it is not merely an image, it is reality. Matrimony is 
sacramental community life or fellowship, a living image of the 
great community of the Church.”” Karl Adam expresses it thus: 
“In the sacrament of marriage, Christ engrafts the love of man 
and wife on His own profound love for His people, for the com- 
munity, for the Church, on His own faithfulness unto death” 
(The Spirit of Catholicism, p. 15). 
* 


The Leaflet Missal, published by the Reverend Paul Bussard 
and Reverend Edward Jennings, at 244 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn., has entered upon the third year of its existence. It has 
during that time enjoyed the favor of the Catholic press, of many 
priests, religious and lay people, and become a valuable means of 
furthering the Liturgical Movement in our midst. Since it. has 
recently been enlarged by a weekly instruction and improved by 
devotional illustrations, its usefulness has thereby been consider- 
ably enhanced. We trust our readers will gladly avail themselves 
of this handy means to strengthen their liturgical spirit and to 
lead others to the fountain of the divine mysteries. 

* 


We are informed that at the University of Detroit High 
School and at Regis College, Denver, Colorado, both institutions 
conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, a Missal Club has recently been 
organized. Vivant sequentes! 

oO 


LITURGY VERSUS NEO-PAGANISM 


The old Christian maxim Laborare est orare ought to be com- 
ing into its own again in these days of depression. In that glorious 
age of the Church when the faithful lived the liturgy they knew 
how to relate their daily labor to the service of God, which found 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


its fullest expression in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Their whole 
life was rather a pursuit of their soul’s salvation, of holiness, and 
of the knowledge and love of God. 

It is significant of our age that our spiritual leaders have 
found it necessary to call our people back again to this ideal, from 
which millions had strayed to their own spiritual and material 
detriment. It is a momentous message which our American hier- 
archy at the occasion of the annual meeting at Washington have 
given to the flock. It is an invitation to clergy and faithful alike to 
begin in all seriousness to live the liturgy of the Church. 


The London Tablet had for some time already advocated 
what may be termed a return to the old practice of the early 
Church. We quote from its September 10, 1932, issue the follow- 
ing passages which ought to set us thinking: ‘“‘One result of the 
fussy and hectic overwork by which civilization has been brought 
into its present muddle has been a parsimony of prayer. It is not so 
very long since it was a widespread custom among Catholics and 
Protestants to kneel down reverently at one’s bedside, every night 
and every morning, to say definite prayers. Today, most people 
excuse themselves, and this profitable and seemly habit has almost 
died out. Countless men and women who would be shocked if any- 
body accused them of irreligion are content to breathe a few pious 
ejaculations between the sheets, or while they dress or undress. 
They salve their consciences with the comfortable theory that their 
Maker is a very reasonable and indulgent Being, who knows how 
busy we modern people are. As for public worship, millions of 
Protestants will not go near anything save what is called ‘a bright 
and brief service’; and there are thousands of Catholics who never 
hear High Mass and rarely appear at Low Mass until after the 
Epistle. 

“With larger leisure looming in sight, we must educate our- 
selves and our fellow citizens in old and good ideas. We must 
remember that our Creator comes first; not last. We must offer 
Him first-fruits; not fag-ends. And we must shrink with horror 
from the notion that a few short, distracted minutes will suffice 
for eternal things while things temporal are given many long, at- 
tentive hours. 
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“With or without a new St. Francis of Sales, we must bring 
it home to the humblest denizen of the workaday world that the 
cloister has no monopoly of the divine Praises, of Meditation, and 
of what we rather unfortunately call ‘the religious life.’ It is a 
most ancient practice and an irremovable obligation that very much 
of His creature’s time ought to be spent in deliberately and ex- 
plicitly worshipping the Creator. “Young men and maidens, old 
men and children’ are bidden to ‘praise the name of the Lord.’ 
There is to be ‘praise to the Holiest in the height and in the depth.’ 
We are to ‘bless the Lord at all times’ and ‘His praise must be con- 
tinually in our mouth.’ 


“These thoughts bring us back to what we have urged very 
often. In reaction from and in protest to the neo-paganism which 
displays itself in erotic art, in race-suicide, and in widespread im- 
morality and amorality, Catholics will have to become more and 
more an isolated body. When this comes to pass, their churches 
and the Blessed Sacrament will mean more to them than ever be- 
fore. At present, it is only for a few hours a week, outside Sun- 
days, that there is animation in an ordinary Catholic Church; 
but the time may come when the Father's House will be an always 
warm hearth and rooftree for the eager and joyful Christian fam- 
ily. 

“The method of hearing Mass known as Missa Recitata, in 
which all the faithful join, is already at hand to help us along 
this new line. The Liturgical Revival is also an enormous asset. 
But we make bold to predict that a generous and general bestowal 
of Catholic leisure on the praises of God would soon enrich the 
Church with new treasures of noble hymnody and edifying devo- 
tional exercises. The Psalms will always remain the chief song- 
book of the Church; because the psalmists, moved by the Holy 
Ghost, sang of spiritual states bigger than mere Hebrew Theism 
and commensurate with Christianity, the final and universal relig- 
ion. But the Church has never confined herself to the Psalter. A 
thousand years after those Hebrew poems were composed, the 
Catholic Church had her Ambrose and her Prudentius. The centu- 
ries flowed along; and she had her Bernard and her Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Demand brings supply; and there is no reason at all why 
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a new Age of Faith shall not give us new canticles as grand as 
Lauda Sion or even as Te Deum laudamus. 

“Just after we last pleaded along this line, several zealous 
priests wrote to us saying that their churches are already ‘warm’ 
every night of the week with devout men and women and happy 
boys and girls who know of no finer leisure than to spend it in 
His presence whose ‘delight it is to be with the children of men.’ 
Let us immediately and vigorously promote the idea of churches 
well filled every day. Already the crowds at Sunday Mass—and in 
some places, the queues outside—both cheer our own people and 
impress the non-Catholic passer-by. But ours was never a mere 
Sunday religion. Holy Church acts on the prophet’s words, ‘Seven 
times a day have I given praise unto Thee’; but she knows noth- 
ing of ‘Once in seven days will I dole Thee out one stinted hour.’ 


“We have spoken of our imminent Catholic isolation. When 
it comes, it will be what was once called a ‘splendid’ isolation; not 
a cowering in catacombs. It will be the isolation of men and wom- 
en for whom Credo is an exultant hymn and not (as non-Cath- 
olics think) a disciplinary theological recitation. And thus our 
isola—our isle of Catholic outrightness—will not be an island 
eroded smaller and smaller by the gnawing unbelief around us. 
Rather will it be an island ever growing wider and longer through 
the rich alluvium brought down by its own streams and through 
the shrinking of the hostile tides. An outright Catholicism will be 
a growing Catholicism; because, as St. John said, our Faith is ‘the 
victory that overcometh the world’.” 





oO 


“THE SUNDAY MASS SET TO SIMPLE GREGORIAN 
FORMULAE” 


Under the above title the Belgian firm Desclee & Co. pub- 
lished in June, 1932, the work of Mrs. Justine B. Ward which was 
announced in the April issue of ORATE FRATRES, page 269. The 
oblong, ‘‘paragon-shaped’’ book contains, on seventy-three pages, 
the Proper of the Time from Advent to Corpus Christi; Proper of 
the Saints from November to May. The price is thirty-five cents 
for single copies. 
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To make quite clear the purpose of this work, we quote three 
paragraphs from the Preface: ‘“This simple setting of the Proper 
of the Mass is not offered as a substitute for the official melodies of 
the Church as contained in the Graduale, but rather as a prepara- 
ation. It is intended for the use of children who can sing the 
Ordinary of the Mass from the Kyriale but who are not yet capable 
of learning, each week, a new Proper with words and melody. This 
difficulty has deprived many a parish of its Missa Cantata on the 
Sundays of the year, while it has driven others to the expedient 
of singing the Proper recto tono, or even of omitting it altogether. 
It is with the idea of substituting something more interesting than 
a recto tono rendering, yet scarcely more difficult, that the present 
volume has been composed. 


“The collection is limited to the Masses which may be cele- 
brated on a Sunday during the course of the scholastic year. A 
single melody serves for an entire season, thus leaving time for a 
study of the Latin words and an understanding of the spirit of 
the season. The teacher should use a translation of the Missal 
in explaining the text to the children, that they may not confine 
their attention to mere syllables and notes, but may understand 
what they are singing and render the phrases with intelligence and 
devotion. 

“Tf this little volume can solve the problem of the transition 
period for those zealous teachers who are actively engaged in teach- 
ing liturgical music to school children, and to inexperienced adult 
choirs, its principal purpose will be fulfilled. May it also prove 
a stepping stone toward better things for, with the Latin text once 
mastered, it will be a relatively easy matter to turn to those incom- 
parable masterpieces contained in the official books of the Church, 
and substitute them, one by one, for the formulae of recitation. 
Meanwhile, the children will cease to be “‘mute spectators’’ at the 
holy Sacrifice, but will take an active part in liturgical singing.”’ 

In the April issue we have commended the appealing arrange- 
ment of text and melody, and have stressed in particular the 
phrase-unity and page-unity which presents to the eye a clear 
survey of the entire period, as well as the overcoming of the dis- 
turbing feature of turning the pages during the singing. 
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We are happy to say that the melodic formulae, like those of 
Advent, Christmas and Septuagesima, are no haphazard inventions 
but are taken from real Gregorian stock. The Introits of the Lenten 
Sundays are modulated upon motifs drawn from the Cantus Pas- 
sioms (Vatican edition) ; the Graduals, Tracts and Communions 
upon the psalm-tone of the fifth; the Offertories, on those of the 
fourth mode. Passion Sunday, Palm Sunday and Holy Thursday 
employ the Cantus Passtonts for the Introits, Graduals and Tracts, 
while the Offertories and Communions are based on motifs set 
apart for that part of the Passion which is sung in tono Evangelit. 
The Vatican Holy Week book gives the option to use the ordinary 
tone for the Gospel or the more elaborate one. 

The melodic pattern for Eastertime, a vigorous ancient mel- 
ody from the Abbey of St. Gall, Switzerland, is identical with 
the psalm-tone suggested in the Vatican Cantorinus for the psalms 
of Easterweek that are sung without antiphon. A Phrygian pattern, 
reminiscent of the transcendent glory of another world, goes with 
the Proper of Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, Corpus 
Christi and the intervening Sundays in Octave. 

The Proper of the Saints includes All Saints, Immaculate 
Conception, St. Stephen, St. John, Holy Innocents, Holy Family, 
St. Joseph (solemnity), Sts. Philip and James, and the Finding 
of the Holy Cross (May 3). The psalmtone of the sixth mode 
serves as melodic formula. 

The sequences for Easter, Pentecost and Corpus Christi con- 
clude the book. When the question is raised why such Masses as 
of the Kingship of Our Lord, or of the Sacred Heart, or others that 
in the United States may fall on a Sunday in September or October, 
are omitted from the book, we are inclined to surmise that it would 
be hardly possible to get the children ready so early in the year. 

We close this review by inviting all who have the arduous 
task on hand of preparing school children for liturgical service, to 
make a study of and fairly try out these Gregorian formulae. 

Copies may be procured from The Catholic Education Press, 
1326 Quincy Street, N. E., Brookland, Washington, D. C. 


GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 


Conception, Missouri 
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WHY OMIT THE LITURGICAL KISSES? 


The scene is the sacristy of St. Alicubi’s church, the time 
is Christmas Eve. Resplendant in the glory of his new vestments, 
Father Rusticulus with a knowing smile whispers a parting bene- 
diction as the deacon and subdeacon pass before him into the sanc- 
tu... ‘“We’ll omit all the kisses if you please, gentlemen.’’ Vaguely 
recalling the good pastor’s blunt condemnation of “Byzantine 
ceremonial practice,”’ the ‘‘gentlemen”’ nod assent and Midnight 
Mass commences. 

The liturgical kisses are not the essential rite of High Mass; 
but how account for their widespread neglect, not to say polite 
rejection, by otherwise rather conscientious priests? Why have 
they become so unpopular? Is it perhaps because they are misunder- 
stood? Have priests too easily excused themselves with the trite 
“explanation”: ‘‘Oh, these kisses are merely trifling vestiges of 
ancient Oriental and Jewish sanctuary etiquette; characteristic 
Eastern mannerisms still clinging to the Roman rite that desuetude 
will soon slough off’’? Possibly there is another explanation of 
the unpopular “‘oscula solita’’ of High Mass. 

One of the optimistic signs of this depressing age is the revival 
of the old, magnificent Catholic conception of the Church as the 
mystical body of Christ which is enjoying a growing and long- 
deserved vogue. So fundamental is this historic doctrine that a 
modern theologian (Aem. Dorsch: De Eccl. Christi) very cor- 
rectly observes that without taking into consideration His Church, 
it is impossible to form an adequate appreciation or estimate of 
Jesus Christ. St. Paul expressed the same thought in other words 
centuries ago when he wrote so eloquently of ‘‘the Church, which 
is His body, and the fulness of Him that filleth all in all’’ (Eph. 
1, 23). The Church is the ‘fulness of Christ,’’ the pleroma, 1.e., 
complementum, or complement of Christ, in much the same sense 
that our bodies are the complement of our souls. A disembodied 
human soul cannot perform many human acts because it lacks 
the instrument whereby it gives exterior expression to its internal 
activity. Analagously, Christ without His Church could not per- 
form many salvific acts because He would lack the instrument 
whereby He expresses exteriorly His internal sanctifying power. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


St. Thomas elaborated St. Paul's conception of the Church 
as the complement or ‘‘fulness’’ of Christ in a most appealing man- 
ner. To a person, he says, asking why the human body has so 
many different members, such as hands, feet, mouth, and so forth, 
we say that the reason is this: in order that the numerous activities 
of the soul may be given an opportunity for external expression, 
that its functions may be properly exercised. The body was ade 
for the sake of the soul, not the soul for the sake of the body; 
hence we call the body the complement of the soul. It perfects 
the soul by permitting it to posit external, material acts; for 
without the body as its natural complement the soul could not 
function freely and completely. 

In an analogous fashion the Church is Christ’s body, Christ's 
complement. It was instituted for the sake of Christ, it is the in- 
strument whereby He exercises to the full His spiritual activity, it 
is His ‘‘fulness.’’ Obviously the Church is the “‘fulness’’ or com- 
pletion or complement or perfection of Christ only extrinsically 
and in no wise intrinsically. It simply affords the opportunity for 
the complete evolution and manifestation of the infinite sanctifying 
power of Jesus Christ. 

This mystical truth should impress us with the exalted dignity 
acquired by becoming a member of the Church, the mystical body 
of Christ. We who are sons of this Church share as members in the 
glory and dignity of our Head, with whom we are united in an 
intimate, real union; a union not, of course, physical or hypostatic 
it is true, but a union nevertheless altogether unique and approxim- 
ating the physical order. Every validly baptized Christian shares 
this brotherhood with Christ by virtue of the character and graces 
of Baptism. Many have been further exalted to a more profound 
intimacy by the character and graces of Confirmation. A few have 
been ineffably favored by the character and various graces of Holy 
Orders, the episcopate sharing in full participation in the eternal 
priesthood of Jesus Christ. The Eternal Priest has conferred on 
this visible hierarchy His own unlimited powers of sanctification. 


It is from hence we derive the supreme ontological or objective 
sanctity of the Church, which is nothing other than this mystical 
union with Subsistent Holiness Itself. It is precisely this onto- 
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logical, as distinguished from personal, moral sanctity that justifies 
the significant name by which the faithful were known in apostolic 
time—‘‘the saints."’ 

This ontological sanctity is directly proportional to the rela- 
tive position held by one in the mystical body of Christ; abstract- 
ing from all else it is true to say that there is greater ontological 
sanctity in the priest than in the layman, more in the bishop than 
in the priest, and it is climaxed in the Pope. Even though the 
stain of sin besmirches it, this ontological sanctity persists; accord- 
ingly it is true to say that ontologically, though certainly not 
morally, a fallen priest is still more holy and to be revered than a 
virtuous layman. Indeed, there is not the least flattery but rather 
the most literal truth in the popular title we apply to the Pope— 
His Holiness. Not Oriental etiquette, but sober, solid dogma 
prompts us to kneel and kiss his foot! God’s vicar on earth, the 
visible head of the mystic Bride of Christ, higher ontological sanc- 
tity than this cannot be vested in anyone on earth! 

Now to return to earth with a brief word about the pastor of 
St. Alicubi’s and his ‘‘omit the kisses if you please, gentlemen.” 
Disturbing as may be the realization of this fact to him, it is none- 
the-less true that dear old Father Rusticulus is a very exalted mem- 
ber of the mystical body of Chfist. He shares intimately in the 
consecrating priesthood of the Eternal Priest. Ontologically holy 
by reason of his sacred priesthood and the character and graces of 
Holy Orders, he is quite worthy of all the external reverence shown 
the celebrant during the High Mass. 

Perhaps a little less attention to the quasi-historical interpre- 
tation of the “oscula solita’”’ and a little more reflection on the pos- 
sible dogmatic explanation would serve to restore their lost pop- 


ularity. PAUL TANNER 


Church of the Immaculate Conception, Milwaukee, Wis. 





° 
LITURGICAL Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
BRIEFS Louis, has created a Diocesan Commission for 


promoting correct church music, appointing Rev. 
I. Tucker chairman, and Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel (associate edi- 
tor of ORATE FRATRES) vice-chairman. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


In his Christmas Pastoral Letter on Church Music, Arch- 
bishop Glennon pointed out that such music has as its fourfold end 
only the greater glory of God, the sanctification of souls, the culti- 
vation of a joyous Christian piety, and the greater alacrity on the 
part of the people in attendance at religious services. For each par- 
ish he set down the ideal as follows: 


(a) A choir composed of pious, practical Catholics, boys and men, of 
edifying life, properly trained in Church Music. 

(b) The choir will be vested in black Roman style cassocks, and plain 
linen Roman style surplices, without ribbons, buttons or lace. 

c) The members of the choir will take their proper place in the sanc- 
tuary behind or beside the altar, in choir stalls, screened if the singers would be 
otherwise very conspicuous. If the sanctuary is too small a compromise might 
be a screened side section of the front pews. The church gallery, often called the 
choir, is unsuited for the proper rendition of Church Music. 

d) The choir will sing only approved Church Music, without repetition 
of the text, and with distinct enunciation so that the words themselves can be 
distinguished. The music should be made to suit the text, not vice versa. Solos 
or frequent solo parts are not in order. 

e) The choir will sing with the very minimum of accompaniment, and 
the accompanying instrument will be only the organ. No singing is more beau- 
tiful than that of a well trained choir unaccompanied by any instrument. The 
human voice itself, the immediate handiwork of God, is the most perfect musi- 
cal instrument. 

(f) The choir director may be a priest or layMAN. The organ keyboard 
may be outside the sanctuary, though where the choir is in the sanctuary, such 
an arrangement would suppose, as a rule, the dual services of an organist and 
choir director. 

(g) And last—but by no means the least—the congregation, young and 
old, of both sexes, should join the choir in singing their part of the music as 
emphasized by the Holy Father and in conformity with traditional Catholic 
discipline. 





With the article ““The Liturgical Movement: In and For 
America,’’ appearing in the December Thought, Rev. Gerald El- 
lard, S.J., tells what the Liturgical Movement is, why it is not 
more widely accepted, how it came into being, what some of its 
achievements are, and how ‘“‘the Church of today appeals to its 
children principally through the doctrine called the Mystical Body 
of Christ.’’ Father Ellard, moreover, gives the basic notions that 
must be revived, studied, preached and lived in our own day. 
Finally he presents a rapid survey of the movement, pointing out 
some of its unwelcome excrescences and pitfalls, and emphasizing 
its challenge to America as being “the one most perfect instrument 
for presenting the twentieth-century appeal to Christ.” 


‘The seeds of the liturgical arts that were sown in the cata- 
combs of Rome, later coming to full bloom in that incomparable 
thirteenth century, only to wither away and lie dormant for cen- 
turies, now show signs of becoming revitalized.’’ Thus Mr. Harold 
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Thompson introduces his article entitled “Stained Glass—A Lj 
turgical Art,”’ in the October number of Stained Glass, Concori 
N. H. The author proceeds to show what is being done today “iy 
quest of an art that will more truthfully and eloquently represen 
our epoch,’’ yet from motives that actuated the great and serious 
minded artists and craftsmen of old. 


At the first convention of the Great Falls Diocesan Coung 
of Catholic Women, held at Great Falls, Mont., an account o 
which was given in the December Catholic Action, committe, 
were able to report that ‘‘within each parish was established a 
altar society, with a sub-committee on the sanctuary, and at lea 
one study club studying the Mass.” 


An outstanding instance of effective lay action in the parish 
was reported at the meeting of the National Council of Catholk 
Men, recently held at Pittsburgh, by Mr. Edward J. White, pres: 
dent of the St. Lawrence Catholic Action League of that city. 
The work of this league is centered in three principal fields—th 
religious, the educational, and the social. In the first-named, several 
committees have as their objectives frequent holy Communion and 
active participation in the liturgical services of the Church. Th 
Publicity Committee provides Missals for the Sunday Masses and 
has turned its attention to the Liturgical Movement on which it 
provides pamphlets. 


Students of the Junior-Senior Religion class of Bethlehem 
Academy, Faribault, Minn., which is conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic, have recently acquired literature on the liturgy and 
are correlating their religion studies with the liturgy of the Church 


At the University of Detroit High School a Missal-at-Mas 
Club has been organized. Three hundred of the students hav 
enrolled as members and meet twice a week. The spirit of th 
club is fostered and made productive by one-minute Mass talks by 
Rev. Joseph Luther, S.J. Each morning Father Luther gives the 
spirit of the day in the form of a spiritual thought. 


The Denver Register of December 11, 1932, has this report: 

‘“‘A ceremony considered unique in the annals of the diocese of 
Brooklyn, if not in Catholic circles of the entire country, was car- 
ried out on Wednesday evening, November 23, in Our Lady of 
Lourdes’ Church, Queens Village. Over five hundred couples, 
whose weddings date from 1877 to 1932, gathered in the church, 
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upon the invitation of the pastor, the Rev. Bernard J. Reilly, 
to renew their marriage vows. 


At the annual convention of the Milwaukee Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, held in Milwaukee October 24, 25 
and 26, Rev. Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R., in his address, urged the 
lay liturgical apostolate and lay retreats. 


At St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis., Rev. Edwin Q. 
Knauf edits The Liturgical Pharos, a daily bulletin which contains, 
besides the daily Ordo, important liturgical notes. 


‘For some time now we have felt that the progress of plain- 
song in the diocese has not been all that it should be,’’ says the 
London Universe, quoting the Archbishop of Birmingham in a 
letter to his clergy. His Grace recalls the words of the Holy Father: 
“In order that the faithful may more actively participate in divine 
worship, let them be made once more to sing the Gregorian chant, 
so far as it belongs to them to take part in it. It is most important 
that when the faithful assist at the sacred ceremonies they should 
not be merely detached and silent spectators, but filled with a deep 
sense of the beauty of the liturgy, they should sing alternately 
with the clergy or choir, as it is prescribed.” 


The Society of St. Gregory will in the course of this winter 
conduct chant classes at the Holy Child Convent, London. The 
twelve weeks’ course covers practice in singing the Ordinary of the 
Mass, recitation and psalmody, plainsong motets for Benediction, 
procession hymns, and perhaps some portions of the Proper. The 
elements of voice production will be included. Personal help will 
be given as far as possible. The classes are open to all Catholics. 
A similar course will be held in Southwark. 


Father Gibbons, S.J., has organized a sanctuary choir in St. 
Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and preparations have been made 
for the revival of Vespers at the evening services. 


The bishops of the ecclesiastical province of Liguria, Italy, 
have addressed to their clergy and people a number of important 
directions concerning the carrying out of the liturgy in the 
churches of that province. 


In one year’s time the abbey parish of St. Benedict, Tokwon, 
Korea, had 470 neophytes of whom 407 were adults, according 
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to a note in the Little Flower Messenger. ‘‘One of the main feat. 
ures attracting many pagans are the frequent solemn liturgical sery. 
ices carried on in traditional Benedictine splendor in the parish 
church.’’ The abbey is about to issue a translation, into Korean, 
of the entire Missal. 





In Switzerland, Msgr. Besson, Bishop of Fribourg, has ap. 
proved a committee for the purpose of establishing a diocesan as- 
sociation of sacristans, reports the London Tablet. The work of th 
association is to include liturgical courses and retreats. 


Lucerne, Switzerland, was the scene of a liturgical cham 
course which was attended by seventy persons, under the guidane 
of the well known P. Dominic Johner, O.S.B., of the abbey of 
Beuron, Germany. Excellent results were realized according to 
reports. 





The Zulus of Natal, South Africa, have formed a society 
with a liturgical schola cantorum, under the direction of the Matri- 
annhill Gregorian Society, thus carrying out the wishes of the 
Holy Father as expressed in his Apostolic Constitution Divini Cul- 
tus Sanctitatem. The Zulu schola, vested in cassock and surplice, 
chants in Gregorian at High Mass, Vespers and Compline. Re- 
cently Bishop Fleischer, R.M.M., addressed the male students of 
St. Francis College on the aims of the society and presented each 
student, who has been a member of the society for a year or mort, 
with an autographed copy of the new Latin-Zulu Mass book 
Masethule-Offeramus. 





In Yugoslavia, according to a news-note in the London Tab. 
let, the hierarchy has secured from the new Minister of Education 
a decree that Catholic school children must attend Mass on Sun- 
days and on days of obligation; moreover, that no excursions art 
to be arranged by the school authorities for Sunday morning. 

re) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


Here, where the people love music so much, if those attending church 
services were allowed more to take part in them by means of singing, 
many more would attend. Then, regarding standing, sitting and kneeling 
congregations act differently. Any recommendation will be greatly appr: 
ciated.—J. F. C. R. 

Regarding congregational plainchant singing, an easy means for 3 


beginning would be the Most Simple Mass. (See pp. 269 and 564 of 
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Vol. VI.) Another very good guide is The Simplicity of Plainsong. (Sce 
p. 477 of Vol. VI and p. 42 of the present volume.) Liturgical Press 
booklets, ¢.g., Offeramus and The Funeral Mass and Burial Service for 
Adults, give directions toward securing parochial uniformity. 


ON THE DRESS FOR CHOIRS 


In the rotogravure sections of the Sunday newspapers I have re- 
jeatedly noticed that choirs of non-Catholic churches appear in cassock 
and surplice. What is the proper thing for us Catholics?P—C. J. S. 

In first place we should remember that choir singers “have a real 
liturgical office,” as Pope Pius X said in his Motu Proprio of November 
22, 1903, “‘and that therefore women, being incapable of exercising such 
ofice, cannot be admitted to form part of the choir.” Then, on the 
point of dress of the choir, Pius X adds: “It will also be fitting that 
singers while singing in church wear the ecclesiastical habit and surplice, 
and that they be hidden behind gratings when the choir is excessively 
open to the public gaze.” 


HYMNS FOR BENEDICTION 


At the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, may an approved hymn 
in Latin or even in the vernacular be used in place of the customary 
"O Salutaris” ? 

Approved hymns, such as Pange Lingua, Adoro Te, Ave Verum, 
Lauda Sion, Sacris Solemniis, Panis Angelicus, and Verbum Supernum 
may be used in place of the customary O Salutaris, and are to be sung 
in Latin, just as all liturgical prayers are to be rendered in Latin. 

The choir may sing hymns in the vernacular before the Blessed 
Sacrament, but not the hymn Te Deum and other liturgical prayers, 
which must be sung in Latin. (S.R.C. 3537 ad 3.) 


ce) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
A TIMELY EXPERIMENT 


To the Editor:—I am glad to respond to your recent letter. I am delighted 
with OraTE FraTres, and can see little to suggest. Possibly a more lavish 
use of drawings by way of illustration would help. 

Last Lent, on Friday nights, I had a litany, then an instruction on 
the history and structure of the liturgy of the Mass, closing with Ben:z- 
diction. After Easter I was surprised and pleased to be waited on by a 
delegation asking if these could not be continued, which of course I 
was glad to do; and by way of developing the spirit of fellowship and 
making something of a distinction between these and the Lenten meet- 
ings, we adjourned to a short “party” after Benediction. Families in rota- 
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tion act as hosts, bringing the refreshments and arranging the gama 
The evening begins with a half-hour or more of studying and practicing 
the Proper of the Mass of the coming Sunday. The entire congregation 
sings—we have no specially delegated choristers. Then a half-hour of 
instruction on the liturgy or some aspect of the Faith—then Benediction 
The people like it, and, while they do not come in great numbers, the 
group that does come forms a nucleus in the parish whereby the liturgi. 
cal life is fostered. 

One thing in this very simple arrangement is worth mentioning 
I have tried to make it quite clear that the “party” is not intended t 
be a bait to lure people to the instructions and services. If anyone wany 
to come just to the “party,” he is made welcome, and I allow no spirit of 
criticism to exist among the more pious element. Few ever do, but th 
mere fact that we look at it that way prevents the people from feeling 
that they are being “coaxed with candy,” and so helps develop an adult 
sort of self-respect. 

Yours for liturgical fellowship, 


New York City H. B. L. 





STUDY CLUB ACTIVITY 


To the Editor:—We have now four Liturgy Study Clubs. I always take 
OraTE Fratres to the meetings, as there is usually at least one article 
bearing on the work we are doing. Nearly all have bought Missals and 
are beginning to follow the Mass intelligently and with great profit and 
devotion. 

Yours faithfully, 


Ottawa, Canada os 





FOR SOUNDNESS AND TRUTH 


To the Editor:—Fersonally, even in art, I like logic and truth. The small 
omega in your designs may have a greater artistic value when used with 
the capital alpha, still, I’ve seen the capital letter used to a great ad- 
vantage. Why allow an error when it’s for God? The “‘lace-curtain” alb 
began by slight tolerances; the tabernacle, practically hidden and given 
a secondary place when compared with the gradines and reredos, started 
with the “artistic value” idea. All the other abuses started with good 
intentions (unless they were commercial). Pardon my frankness, these 
things are only my personal ideas, naturally based on principles; but 
sooner or later these things will be criticized by people with more author- 
ity than a one-year-old assistant, and it will be to the disadvantage of 
the Liturgical Movement which the Benedictines have so well taken in 
hand. 
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I shall always give Ornate Fratres my whole-hearted cooperation 
and wish you the best of success. It will no doubt encourage you to 
know that at least a few of the newly ordained priests do take an interest 
in the liturgy and are trying to do the right thing. 


Yours in Christ, 
i my 


Massachusetts 





A READER APPRECIATES 


To the Editor:—As I am only an assistant here, I feel I can speak only 
for myself. I have all the copies of Ornate FratRES to date and would 
not part with any of them; have found them a source of great religious 
satisfaction. God bless you for your noble efforts. 


Sincerely yours in Christ Jesus, 


St. Paul, Minn. L. A. H. 





AFRICAN CHOIR IN NEED 


To the Editor:—Until recently our society possessed no cassocks and 
surplices of its own; now presents of a good number of small cassocks 
and surplices and a few large surplices have been received. But about 
ten more cassocks and surplices—all to fit fully-grown lads—are urgently 
needed, for the choir now consists of more than thirty members, includ- 
ing many full-grown lads as well as boys from eleven years of years up- 
wards. Any presents of cassocks and surplices, however old, would be 
very greatly welcomed. Beggars cannot be choosers, but we should prefer 
such kinds of ecclesiastical dress as are approved by Dom Roulin, O.S.B., 
in his splendid book Vestments and Vesture. Parcels should be addressed 
to the Director of the Society, Mariannhill, Natal, South Africa. 
K. F. McMurtrie. 


SUGGESTIONS 


To the Editor:—I respectfully suggest that your esteemed review woud 
enhance its value by (1) giving a sermon-outline on some liturgical teach- 
ing each month for the convenience of priests; (2) running one page 
each month of suggestive thoughts on the Mass. We at St. Joseph’s each 
Sunday announcing the Mass for the week state: The holy Masses this 
week will be at 7, 8, etc.; you ought to attend holy Mass every day 
because (giving a reason each Sunday calculated to stimulate the people 
to greater love for daily Mass). (3) Feature the Daily Mass League, draw- 
ing attention to its development in other countries, particularly Ireland. 
Yours faithfully, 

Halifax, N. B. F.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BILINGUAL MINISTRY. Le Ministere Bilingue. By Rev. George Ca. 
bana. Second Edition. St. Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto. 1930. Small 
booklet size. 143 pp. Price, thirty-five cents. 

The little booklet gives rather detailed information on current terms 
and expressions and formulas useful to priests in dealing with those who 
have need of their ministry. It gives this information in English and in 
French, and is therefore specially designed for priests in charge of this 


type of bilingual parishes. O. L. K. 


THE CATECHISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. By H. Canon Cafferata. New 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1931. 180 pp. Stiff paper cover. Price, net, 
sixty-five cents. 

It is no easy matter to present the truths of our religion to con- 
verts in such a way that they will become well instructed practising 
Catholics. For this reason we can hardly agree with the author of this 
Catechism when he asserts in his Introduction to the first edition that 
the priest, owing to lack of time, might consider it “a great boon to 
him if he could enlist the services of efficient secular helpers to lay the 
ground-work for the instruction of converts.” We believe the complete 
work of instructing converts should be in the hands of the priest him- 
self, since the lay helper, no matter how efficient, cannot teach with the 
authority of the humblest pastor of souls. Judged from this angle, the 
author of this book might have considerably condensed his lengthy an- 
swers to questions (some cover from one to two pages). This would 
have given him space for the introduction of certain lessons which should 
never be wanting in any Catechism, be it for children or adults, viz., 
explanations on “Sacrifice,” particularly on the structure, ceremonies and 
prayers and advantages of the Mass, on devoutly assisting at the holy 
Sacrifice, on the ecclesiastical year, its seasons and feasts, the sacramen- 
tals, etc. The method followed in this work is on the whole that of 
the old Catechism. The chapter on Prayer is introduced before the Com- 
mandments; we think that it should find its place right in the begin- 
ning after the chapter on Faith, together with the Chapter X entitled 
“The Christian’s Daily Exercise,” in order to cultivate in the convert 
the life of prayer and to draw down upon him the light of the Holy 
Ghost for a better understanding of the divine truths. 

“With the exception of the texts used in the Catechism, the quota- 
tion from the Sacred Scriptures are taken mostly from the Protestant 
revised version,” the author tells us in his Introduction. In all other 
respects the Catechism can be recommended to converts and their in- 
structors. .K 
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COME TO JESUS. A Picture Prayer-Book for Jesus’ Little Friends. Compiled 
by Father Aloysius, O.M.Cap. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 50 Upper O’- 
Connell St., Dublin, Ireland. 88 pp.; 38 illustrations, 22 colored. Red 
cloth binding. Price, 1s 6d. 

This first prayer-book for little children, with its instructions on 
the house of God, the tabernacle, holy Mass, and vestments, followed 
by prayers to be said at Mass, well serves as a preparation for a later 
use of the Missal. The text is accompanied by colored pictures showing 
liturgically correct altars, with the priest and server during the various 
parts of the Mass. There are also the customary daily prayers and those 
for Confession, holy Communion, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
the Way of the Cross, and others. R.CB 


DIE KOLLEKTENGEBETE. Mit Text, Uebersetzung und einem Glossar. Von 
Paul Schorlemmer. C. Bertelsmann Verlag, Guetersloh, Germany. 1928. 
Cloth; 128 pp. RM 5; paper, RM 3.60. 

Although the present work is evidently of non-Catholic authorship, 
it reproduces Sunday and feast-day Collects as given in the Roman 
Missal, in Latin, followed by their translation into German. The author's 
purpose, as he expresses it in his Foreword, was to acquaint his co-reli- 
gionists with the officiel prayers of the ancient Church—prayers that 
“have the breath of imperishable youth,” yet “down to most pitiful 
residues, have become lost to our evangelical pastors and parishes.” 

The work is of considerable value, inasmuch as the author acquaints 
the reader with the processes he pursued in the translations, and with 
the difficulty of faithfully seeking to reproduce the points and nuances, 
on the one hand, and avoiding any semblance of pedantry on the other, 
such as translating a recurrent Latin with the same German word. He 
also accounts for the disconcerting punctuation of the Collects, which 
does not separate according to ideas, but to indicate the cadences at 
their musical rendition. Not satisfied with explanation and illustration, 
the author provides a glossary of recurrent words with reference to their 
scriptural significance. 

The treatment of the outward form and the character, as well as 
the analysis of the structure together with the explanation of each part 
of the liturgical segment called the Collect or impetrative prayer of the 
assembled congregation—are unusually complete. Still, some of the ob- 
servations admit of further development. References to Lutheran inter- 
pretation and arrangement of the Scriptures may appear disconcerting 
to some, yet Catholic authors are copiously cited and corresponding place 
references to the Latin Vulgate are given. 

The work is a scholarly contribution to liturgical science. The 
author, however, gladly invites even rigorous criticism on the part of 
especially translators of the sacred text. R.C.B. 
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ON PATHS OF HOLINESS. Essays Portraying the Spirit and Activity of the 
Secular Priesthood. Adapted from the German of the Rev. Karl Eder, 
S.T.D., by Rev. Frank Gerein, B.A., $.T.D. B. Herder Book Co., 15 
and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1932. 337 pp. Net, $2.25. 


We have read and re-read this volume in its original German version 
under the title Heilige Pfade and believed it well-nigh impossible to 
make a fair translation of it. However, Dr. Gerein has succeeded in this 
task. He has even made the work more serviceable to priests in as far 
as he added a complete index. In fifty essays the author takes the reader 
through the entire gamut of situations in which the priest, as pastor of 
souls, may at some time or other find himself, pointing out the various 
dangers that beset his path and unobtrusively suggesting rules of con- 
duct. Dr. Eder evinces a deep insight into the soul of the priest and 
reveals deepest secrets of which many a priest hardly ever becomes aware. 
Much information, encouragement and consolation will come to the priest 
who devoutly reads this book in quiet hours. 

J.K. 


LES SAINTES ICONES. By Dom Ildefonse Dirks. Prieure D’Amay S. Meuse 
Belgium. 19 pp. 


Representing Christ, the saints and other sacred subjects, by pic- 
tures and mosaics and thereby teaching the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, was a practice already of the early Church. Christians decorated 
the walls of the catacombs and of the first basilicas with such represen- 
tations. Today this practice is almost unknown in the Western Church, 
but it always has been and still is a distinctive feature of the Russian 
Church. 


The Benedictine monks of Amay, Belgium, who are laboring zeal- 
ously to bring back Russia to the fold of Peter, are making special 
studies of the practices of the Russian Church. The Russian people, at 
heart a profoundly religious people, draw their religion entirely from 
the liturgy and from holy icons (images). The work in hand aims to 
explain the spiritual and esthetic value of the holy icons in the Russian 
Church, which, with their grand simplicity and the clear delineation 
of essential lines and characteristics, with their marked sentiment of 
rhythm and a perfect equilibrium, constitute an ideal of expression. 

Four full-sized plates, two of them colored, are inserted among the 
extra large pages. 

Since many and valuable Russian icons are being sold today im 
America by the Soviet government, the attention of the American read- 
ers is requested by the author, that they treat these icons with proper 
respect, for they are holy things. 

O. L. K. 
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DIE TOTENKLAGE IM ALTEN TESTAMENT. Von Dr. Paul Heinisch. 
Aschendorffscher Verlagsbuchhandlung, Muenster in Westphalen. Ger 
many. 1931. Brochure. 84 pp. Price, RM 1.95. 


The book treats of a special kind of lamentations or songs of lament 
in the Old Testament, the lamentations of the dead. These are first 
examined along strictly scientific lines, namely, as to the who, when, 
where, and technical form of the lamentations. Thereupon the individual 
songs of lament of the Old Testament are discussed in turn, such as 
the lamentations of David over Abner, over Saul, over Jonathan; of 
Amos, of Jeremias, and several others. 

The songs of lament were employed freely in the Old Testament 
by the relatives and friends of a departed one, who thereby gave ex- 
pression to their grief over the death of their departed friend. In this 
sense the lamentations of the dead are rather of a profane than a religious 
signification. The prophets, however, also employed these songs, but for 
a different purpose. They employed them as a means of preaching to 
the people and of bringing about their conversion by opening their eyes 
to a threatening catastrophe of which they were unaware. 

The Church, in the Office of Holy Week, employs some of che 
lamentations from the Old Testament for a very distinctive purpose. 
Through them she sings the praises of Him who is being or has been 
put to death, and at the same time pours out her grief over the death 
of Christ, her beloved One. This application of the lamentations seems 
to have been overlooked by the author, though he calls attention to 
popular uses of lamentations in our day in various southern countries. 


O. L. K. 


UMASETHULE-OFFERAMUS. By Rev. Andrew Ngidi, D.D., Ph.D. Trans- 
lation of the Offeramus by Abbot Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B. 1932. 168 pp 
Liturgical Press Agency, Marianhill, Natal, South Africa. 

Offeramus, as a manual of the Ordinary of the Mass, has gone 
through eleven editions and is in the hands of many thousands of Catho- 
lics in English speaking countries. Now it will be available even to 
Zulu Catholics in Africa; for the native priest, Father Andrew Ngidi, 
has translated it into their difficult language. In order to make the book 
still more practical for converts from paganism, the translator has added 
morning and night prayers, prayers before and after Confession, an ex- 
planation (in Zulu) of the Church’s pronunciation of Latin, and a num- 
ber of explanatory illustrations. A beautiful black cloth: cover with a 
picture of our Lord and the consoling angel in Gethsemane done in colors 
and a devout frontispiece representing our Savior carrying His Cross 
combine to make the book a complete up-to-date liturgical prayer-book. 
The Sodality of St. Peter Claver, with the help of benefactors, con- 
sented to undertake the publishing. The book carries the imprimatur of 
Bishop Spreiter, O.S.B., Vicar Apostolic of Zululand. J. K. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


THE PASTORAL COMPANION. By Fr. Louis Anler, O.F.M., L.G. Adapted 
from the German by Fr. Honoratus Bonzelet. O.F.M. Fifth Edition 
1932. Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 West Fifty-first St., Chicago, IL 
vii-206 pp. Leatherette binding. Price, $2. ; 

A desire to have the handy Pastoral Companion include the latest 
decrees regarding the pastoral, liturgical and canon law matters it covers; 
is most likely the reason for the fifth edition coming upon its predecessor 
within the year. We note, for instance, the addition of the indult with 
regard to fast and abstinence recently granted to Ordinaries. There is 
also a fuller treatment of the Pauline Privilege and of the chapter on 

Indulgences. The section on the Franciscan Rosary of the Seven Joys 

has been emended, as well as the chapter on the canonical standing of 

religious with regard to the sacred ministry. In the volume sent us for 
review, three lines are missing on page 55. R. C. B. : 


THE CATHOLIC FIRESIDE. Christmas Number. Periodical. Published by the 
Catholic Publishing Co., Ltd., from 8 Bouverie St., London, E. C. 4 
Price, one shilling. 

The Christmas number of the Catholic Fireside, with its attractive 
colored cover and two-color printing in its makeup, is a distinct achieve- 
ment. The illustrated periodical has something of interest, instruction, 
pastime and amusement for every member of the family. Its contri- 
butors include the Most Rev. Archbishop Goodier, S$.J., Father Martin- 
dale, S.J., Rev. Dr. Alexander Momboli, Father Cusack, Cecily Hallack, 
Captain T. W. C. Curd, and M. J. Murray. 

With the Christmas issue came a fine colored reproduction of 
Raphael’s great painting, ““The Madonna of the Chair,” twenty by fifteen 
inches in size. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to The 
Liturgical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive 
notice later: 


AKADEMISCHE BONIFATIUS EINIGUNG, Paderborn, Kamp 22, Ger- 

many: Akademische Bonifatius-Korrespondenz, Organ zur Pflege des re- 
ligidsen Lebens der katholischen Studentenschaft. Magazine. Vol. 47, Nos. 
1 and 2, June 1 and July 1. About 60 pp. 
BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Frank Brannach: Church Architecture: Building for a Living Faith, 
Science and Culture Series, Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D., General Editor. 
xxi-266 pp. 1932. Cloth, $3. 

COMMISSARIAT OF THE THIRD ORDER, Province of St. Barbara, 133 
Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal.: Third Order Fundamentals, A Plea” 
for Clarity. By a Friar Minor. 1932. Pamphlet. 26 pp. Per copy, ten 
cents; ten copies, seventy-five cents; twenty-five copies, $1.75: one hun- 
dred copies, $6. 

THE PAULIST PRESS, 401 West 59th St., New York, N. Y. Rev. Peter 
Moran, C.S.P.: The Prince of Peace. The Mystery of Christ’s Nativity. 
A Dramatic Representation. 1932. Pamphlet. 24 pp. 
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